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*'  In  my  wovk  for  the  Continuation  Committee  in  Japan  a different  plan  was  followed 
from  that  used  in  India  and  China.  First  was  held  a conference  of  missionaries,  then  one  of 
Japanese  Christian  leaders,  and  finally  one  composed  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  th.e  two 
preceding  gatherings.  These  two  sectional  conferences  used  the  same  syllabus  and  each  had 
committees  on  findings.  The  discussions  of  the  joint  conference  weie  based  on  the  reports 
of  the  committees  of  the  sectional  conferences.  In  all  of  the  gatheryrgs  we  had  the  benefit 
of  several  carefully  prepared  papers  or  reports  which  were  the  resi^lt  of  investigations  and 
studies  by  commissions. 

The  personnel  of  the  conferences  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  was  said  that 
every  leading  missionary  in  the  Empire  was  present.  Six  of  the  seven  Anglican  and 
Episcopal  bishops  were  present,  one  being  unavoidably  detained.  Bishop  Hiraiwa,  the  only 
native  bishop  in  the  Far  East,  was  present  as  the  head  of  the  united  Methodist  bodies 
Bishop  Sergius,  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Mission,  the  successor  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Nicolai,  and  three  other  delegates  from  this  Mission,  including  the  editor  of  its  periodical  and 
the  principal  of  its  theological  college,  attended  and  manifested  a truly  fraternal  spirit.  They 
were  invited  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  members  of  the  various  Brotestant  missions. 
The  two  missions  of  B'ormosa,  the  English  and  the  Canadian,  sent  able  delegates.  There 
was  a Jajoanese  representation  made  up  of  all  the  outstanding  Japanese  ministers,  educators, 
writers,  and  administrators.  Possibly  in  no  other  non-Christian  country  has  the  Christian 
Church  such  a strong  native  leadership. 

The  debates  throughout  the  conferences  reached  a high  level,  and  take  rank  with  the 
very  best  in  other  parts  (T  Asia.  They  were  characterized  by  the  greatest  frankness  and 
freedom  as  well  as  by  the  best  spirit.  The  mai'ked  good-will  and  unity  which  pcr\''aded  the 
final  conference  were  the  subject  of  comment  on  the  part  of  many. 

Among  many  forward  steps  which  were  taken  I will  mention  a few.  As  a result  of 
the  thorough  work  done  b}^  the  Commission  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Eorces  and  by  the 


committees  whose  work  was  based  on  this  report,  the  Conference  took  very  advance  ground 
with  reference  to  the  effective  occupation  of  the  field.  The  findings  reveal  a demand  for 
nearly  double  the  force  of  evangelistic  missionaries,  that  is,  an  addition  of  about  four  hundred. 
This  is  not  a general  estimate  or  a round  figure  but  is  the  outcome  of  the  most  careful 
study  of  the  field  which  has  been  made  in  any  part  of  Asia.  I'his  policy  met  with  the 
approval  < f the  missionaries  engaged  in  educational,  literary,  and  other  work,  and  com- 
manded the  assent  of  the  large  majority  ofjapanese  leaders.  Another  subject  which  received 
careful  attention  and  for  the  final  treatment  of  rvhich  most  exhaustive  study  has  been  made 
was  tliat  of  a union  Christian  university.  The  Conference  came  to  unanimous  agreement  in 
favor  of  the  early  establishment  of  such  a central  institution  tir  be  located  in  Tokyo  and  to 
serve  as  the  cap-stone  of  the  Christian  educational  system.  With  like  unanimity  the  Confer- 
ence called  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  very  high  grade  Christian  college  for 
women.  The  plan  for  a thorough-going  three  years  united  evangelistic  campaign,  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Evangelization  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Mr.  Miyagawa,  was 
heartily  adopted  by  the  Conference.  This  is  a most  timely  measure,  for  seldom  if  ever  has 
a great  field  been  so  ripe  for  such  an  effort.  Even  more  important  than  these  significant 
steps  in  the  direction  of  practical  co-operation  was  the  decision  to  establish  the  Continuation 
Committee  of  Japan.  As  is  well  known  Japan,  as  a result  of  its  Eederation  of  Churches  and 
its  Eederation  of  Missions,  is  leading  the  mission  fields  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of 
comprehensive  co-opei-ation.  d hese  two  bodies,  however,  were  not  organically  united  and 
certain  important  Christian  Communions  were  not  included  in  either  of  them.  Since  the 
Conference  each  of  'Lu^.-se  two  Federations  has  appointed  fifteen  members  to  serve  on  the 
new  Continuation  Comrinittee  and  these  thirty  persons  are  electing  fifteen  others  in  order  to 
include  membeis  of  such  bodies  of  Christians  as  have  not  been  related  to  the  Federations. 
There  will  thus  be  in  Japan  an  agency  composed  of  members  from  all  the  Christian  forces 
represented  at  our  recent  conferences.  This  will  be  of  great  value  in  co-operating  with  the 
Edinburgh  Continuation  Committee  and  in  all  Christian  undertakings  which  concern  Japan  as 
a whole. 

In  connection  with  my  visit  in  Tokyo  there  w'as  held  a Christian  student  conference 
attended  by  over  four  hundred  students  and  professors.  Nearly  all  of  seventy  or  more 
student  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  of  Japan  were  represented, 
including  delegates  from  all  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  Empire.  The  convention 
was  one  of  power  and  of  practical  helpfulness.  On  my  first  visit  to  Japan  sixteen  years  ago 
I found  only  eight  little  bands  of  Christian  students  having  in  all  but  a few  score  of 
members.  Now  there  are  over  seventijefl  Christian  Associations  with  a membership  of  fully 
three  thousand.  Then  we  had  the  most  difficult  struggle  in  which  I had  ever  engaged  to 
ensure  the  establishment  of  a national  movement  on  a thoroughly  sound  basis.  This  year  I 
found  the  same  movement  waging  a triumphant  Christian  propaganda  throughout  the 
wonderful  student  field  of  Japan.  The  greatest  menace  to  the  cause  of  Ch  rist  in  Japan,  if 
not  in  the  entire  Far  P2ast.  is  that  of  the  pronouncedly  secular  and  agnostic  government 
educational  system  of  this  country.  The  principal  hope  of  counteracting  this  serious  influence 
is  that  of  the  Christian  Student  IMovement. 
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In  Japan  almost  every  day  I had  opportunities  to  thrust  in  the  sickle  for  evangelistic 
results.  This  field,  like  China,  is  dead-ripe  unto  harvest.  According  to  old  missionaries 
and  Japanese  Christians  the  conditions  for  evangelistic  work  among  students  are  as  favorable  now 
as  in  the  memorable  days  of  the  late  eighties.  Every  meeting  which  I had  was  charac- 
terized by  great  openness  and  responsiveness  to  the  direct  presentation  of  the  claims  of 
Christ.  This  was  just  as  true  in  Government  colleges  as  in  Christian  schools.  Nowhere 
was  the  response  more  marked  than  among  the  students  in  that  head  centre  of  Buddhism, 
Kyoto,  where  there  arc  at  least  ten  thousand  Buddhist  priests.  While  the  largest  results 
were  secured  among  the  undergraduates  there  were  not  a few'  decisions  for  Christ  among 
the  graduates.  In  my  meetings  among  Japanese  students  there  w'as  seldom  a meeting  with 
less  than  one  hundred  inquirers,  and  the  average  w^as  more  nearly  over  twm  hundred.  I'he 
proportion  of  non-Christians  present  w'ho  become  inquirers  or  who  accepted  Christ  was 
unusually  large,  ranging  all  the  w'ay  from  one-fourth  to  seven-eighths  of  the  non-Christians 
present. 

As  you  know^,  there  are  still  over  three  ' thousand  Chinese  students  in  Tokyo.  In 
two  meetings  wdth  them  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  keen  young  men,  representing 
all  of  the  provinces  of  China,  definitely  and  courageously  indicated  their  purpose  to  become 
followers  of  Christ.  As  a result  of  a retreat  which  Mr.  Brockman  conducted,  quite  a 
number  are  already  preparing  for  baptism.  Another  meeting  which  I shall  never  forget 
was  the  one  held  with  the  hundreds  of  Korean  students  in  Tokyo,  where  seventy-six 
accepted  Christ —an  unusually  large  proportion,  considering  the  number  who  rvere  already 
Christians.  In  view  of  ihe  fact  that  many  of  these  students  haip  been  the  soui'co-of 
dangerous  political  agitation  and  that  so  many  others  are  to  sustain  an  important  relation 
to  the  development ‘of  the  new  Korea  this  work  among  them  w^as  especially  important. 

The  days  spent  in  Korea  were  very  full.  The  Continuation  Committee  Conference  wdiich 
was  held  'at  Seoul  w^as  attended  by  leading  missionaries  and  Korean  Christian  workers  and 
afforded  an  invaluable  opportunity  to  get  into  touch  wdth  the  entire  Christian  movement  of 
Korea  and  to  further  wise  plans  for  its  future  development.  Much  time  w^as  devoted  to  the 
delicate  and  grave  problems  which  just  now  confront  the  Church  in  that  land.  In  addition 
to  special  meetings  with  the  Japanese  and  wdth  members  of  Government,  I was  glad  to 
throw  myself  into  a short  series  of  meetings  for  Korean  students  and  other  young  men. 
The  large  pavilion  erected  for  this  purpose  w^as  crowded  each  night  with  three  thousand 
men  and  hundreds  definitely  accepted  Christ  as  their  Divine  Saviour. 


